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N March 2nd there will be 

opened in the newly remod- 

elled Hall of Sculpture, a 

Memorial Exhibition of the 

works of the late Augustus Saint-Gaud- 
ens. Such exhibitions of the works of 
artists recently deceased are of frequent 
occurrence in foreign countries, but have 


seidom been held in this country, the 
Memorial Exhibiticn of the works of 
Whistler, organized by the Copley So- 


ciety of Boston, being the most notable 
instance of the kind. Saint-Gaudens 
occupied such an exceptional and com- 
position in American Art, 
universally recognized not 
only our foremost sculptor, but as 
our greatest artist in any branch of the 
arts of form, that it seems especially de- 
sirable that an opportunity should be 
afforded the public of judging his work 
as a whole, and that as complete an ex- 
hibition of it as possible should be got 
together at this time. Neither the Na- 
tional Academy of Design nor the National 
Sculpture Society had either the proper 
galleries for the installation of such an 
exhibition or the funds to meet the very 
considerable expense of its organization. 
Fortunately, the great sculpture hall of 
the Museum was available and the Mu- 
seum was able to appropriate a part of the 
necessary money, the remainder being 
raised by subscription among the ad- 
mirers of the great artist we have lost. 

Every effort has been made, and 
being made, to make the exhibition 
thoroughly representative of every phase 
of the sculptor’s work and of every period 
of his career from his earliest independent 
efforts to the works left uncompleted in 
his studio at the time of his death The 
Committee appointed by the Museum has 
met with the heartiest co-operation from 
private owners and public authorities and 
it believed that the collection will 
attain a completeness which can rarely 
have been paralleled in the case of any 
sculptor. Certainly no such collection of 
the life work of Saint-Gaudens is likely 
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to be ever again got together. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the casting of 
the standing Lincoln of Chicago, the 
allegorical figure from the Garfield Monu- 
ment and the Adams Memorial of Wash- 
ington, while the later Lincoln, seated, 
destined also for Chicago, will be seen 
hére, in the bronze, for the first time 
The Farragut has also been cast, a cast 
of the Deacon Chapin has been borrowed 
from the Boston Museum and the Shaw 
Memorial will be represented by a full- 
sized photograph; and it is probable that 
the Sherman Monument will be repre- 
sented by a full-sized cast in plaster 
lhe Bellows, McCosh and Vinton Memor- 
ials have also been cast especially for 
this exhibition, so that an astonishingly 
large number of the sculptor’s monu- 
mental works will be seen side by side 
Of his many reliefs and minor works a 
very large number will be brought to- 
gether, in plaster, in marble, or in bronze, 
and photographs will be present, where 
they exist, to represent such works as are 
otherwise unattainable. 

The sculptor’s growth from his rather 
picturesque eariy works through the de- 
lightfully decorative work of his early 
prime to the sculpturesque and monu- 
mental dignity of his greatest achieve- 
ments can thus be followed in detail, and 
the essential and continuing qualities of 
his art may be distinguished. Brilliant 
modeling and the rendering of the morceav 
were not the most. conspicuous of these 
He was an admirable craftsman always, 
making his material delightful as great 
craftsmen never fail to do,and he became 
increasingly master of the sculptural 
rendering of form, so that no fault is to 
be found, from this point of view, with 
his masterpieces, but he has perhaps been 
surpassed in our own day, and in times 
past, in this element of his art. The most 
obvious of his qualities, and one in which 
he was almost unequalled, was mastery 
of design. He was a trained draughts- 
man and a designer by nature, and these 
qualities together with an infinite subtlety 
of feeling for delicate variations of sur- 
face and fine gradations of light, made 
him one of the supreme masters of relief, 
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His sense of design made his decorative 
work infallibly suited to its surroundings, 
and the design in the round, and for many 
points of view, of his great statues, is as 
admirable as the design, for one point of 
view only, of his reliefs. If Rodin is the 
greatest modeler of modern times, Saint- 
Gaudens seems to me to be unquestion- 
ably the greatest master of composition 
in modern sculpture. 

Sut while Saint-Gaudens’s mastery of 
design would have made him a delightful 
decorative artist, it was his imaginative 
power which made him the great man he 
was, and which made him, also, of such 
vast importance to us. His imagination 
had two forms, the penetrative and in- 
terpretative, which made him the great 
modern master of portraiture in sculp- 
ture, and the creative. It was the in- 
terpretative imagination which made his 
Lincoln, his Sherman, his Farragut the 
noblest 2nd truest portraits we have of 
our national It was the same 
form of imagination, coupled with the 
purely creative, which made of the Deacon 
Chapin a consummate type of New Eng- 
land puritanism and at the same time 
an individuality of such compelling veri- 
similitude that one finds it difficult to 
believe that it is an invented figure, not 
an authentic portrait. It was a purely 
creative imagination that endowed ab- 
stract ideas with a visible and tangible 
form—that made the Death Angel of 
the Shaw Memorial, the Victory of the 
Sherman group, living beings with as 
distinct a personality as Shaw or Sher- 


heroes. 


man themselves. 

The highest flight of the artist’s im- 
aginative power was perhaps in the cre- 
ation of that brooding figure on the Adams 
Memorial—a figure that has been called 
by many names, but to which the artist 
who created it would give none—a figure 
that expresses, with a power and an 
impressiveness rarely equalled, the eternal 
question, the everlasting enigma. 

From a purely technical point of view 
the art of Saint-Gaudens is recognized by 
his brother artists as admirable and ex- 
emplary, while it has impressed itself, 
in more than one instance, upon the popu- 
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lar mind as a beautiful and adequate 
expression of universal feeling. It 
not often that the popular and the pro- 
fessional judgments are found in unison. 
To achieve either suffrage in supreme 
degree demands extraordinary qualities 

to unite both demands such a balance 
of great powers as has hitherto marked 
but a few of the greatest masters. That 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens was the ablest 
of American sculptors and one of the 
most accomplished artists of his time 
in any country may be accepted as demon- 


1S 


strated by the world-wide recognition 
he received during his lifetime. The 
considerations just outlined may well 


be our warrant for believing that he is 
more than this, and that he is destined 
to take his place somewhere among the 
few artists whose work transcends time 
and place and becomes a part of the uni- 
versal human inheritance. 

KENYON Cox. 


HE special Committee on the ex- 
hibition whose appointment 
was announced in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin, have set Tuesday, 

March 3d, as the date for the public open- 
ing of the exhibition, which is to extend 
over a period of six weeks. 

Che collection will be arranged in the 
Fifth Avenue entrance hall, where the 
lighting arrangements have been greatly 
improved, and where it will be exhibited 
with all the effectiveness that a fine set- 
ting can give it, after plans drawn up by 
several members of the committee of art- 
ists, architects and friends of the sculptor. 

A catalogue, in course of preparation, 
will contain a list of the works shown, 
with technical and historical information 
concerning them, advantage having been 
taken of the opportunity to record such 
facts as may be useful to future critical 
writers who may never again be able to 
see as many of the master’s works to- 
gether at one time. 

A reception to the members of the Mu- 
seum and friends of Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
will be held on Monday evening, March 2d. 
Notice of the final arrangements will be 
given in the daily papers. 
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THE PREHISTORICART OF GREECE fic archaeology that we have at the 
IN THE MUSEUM present day a more exact picture of this 
early civilization and know more of the 
N the course of the last year the social customs, religion, politics, and art 
Museum has received at various of these prehistoric peoples than did the 
times and from various sources, Greeks themselves This flood of light 
casts and reproductions of objects has come from the excavations of the 


found during the recent excavations in 


last thirty years at sites which from the 





FIG. |. ““MYCENEAN” GOLD 


the Island of Crete. Although the col- 
lection is not yet complete and it is hoped 
to make it more representative as rapidly 
as other facsimiles can be secured, the 
present material has now been placed 
on view as affording at least some idea 
of the state of civilization in that remote 
period 

As is well known, the Greeks themselves 
had a very vague knowledge of the his- 
tory of the peoples who inhabited Greek 
lands before their own arrival from the 
North, that is to say, during the second 
and third millenia B. C. A certain tra- 
dition lingered on, as embodied in Homer 
and Hesiod, and referred to occasionally 
by the Greek historians Herodotus and 
Thucydides; but the story told in these 
writings clearly takes us back to “pre- 
historic,”’ legendary times. It one 
of the chief triumphs of modern scienti- 
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writings of Homer were known to be the 


chief centres of that civilization. The 
progress of those wonderful discoveries 
is familiar enough. First, Heinrich 


Schliemann by his epoch-making exca- 
vations at Troy, Mykenae and Tiryns 
opened up new vistas to students of Greek 
history. His researches were followed 
by other explorers in Attica, the Pelopon- 
nesos, Boeotia, the islands of the Aegean, 
Egypt, Rhodes and Cyprus. Though 
Crete was felt to be the great centre of 
this important civilization, for a long 


time excavators were prevented by 
Turkish restrictions from carrying on 
systematic excavations. It was not 


until 1900, when a stable government was 
established in the island, that the work 
of excavating could begin. In the com- 
paratively short period of eight years 
not only have two vast palaces been un- 
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earthed al I,nossos and Phaestos by 
Dr. Evans and Professor Halbherr, but a 
number of smaller towns or villas have 
heen brought to light at Zakro, Palai- 
kastro, Gournia and Hagia Triada by 
English, Americanand Italian excavators 

The result of these excavations has 
heen to reveal a state of civilization which 





seems almost incredible at so remote a 
period It certainly has come as a 
great surprise to the majority of archaeo- 
logists and historians that these people, of 
pre-classical Greece, who lived three or 
four thousand years ago, should have 
been a powerful nation who extended 
their sway over the whole of the Eastern 
Mediterranean; should have lived in 
palaces almost modern in their appoint- 
ments and comforts; should have had 
their arts and crafts highly developed; 
and have had in use an advanced system 
ot writing 

lhe Minoan civilization, as it has been 
called by A. |. Evans, after King Minos, 
the chief ruler of Knossos, is coincident 
with the bronze age in the Mediterranean 
lhe dating of the various periods, being 
dependent on the much disputed chrono- 
logy of Egypt, can only be provisional 
Roughly speaking, it covers the period 
from the fourth millennium to about 1100 
B. | Mr. Evans has conveniently in- 
troduced three divisions which he calls 
the Early Minoan (before 3000 B. C.), 
Middle Minoan (3000-1800 B. C.) and 
Late Minoan (1800-1100 B. C.) periods, 
each of which in its turn is subdivided 
into three smaller periods, |, II, and II1.* 

The great climax in this civilization 
was reached in the late Minoan period 
It was then that Knossos became the 
great ruler of the Aegean and that the 
full development of Minoan civilization 
was reached The art of the first Late 
Minoan period (1800-1600 B.C.) is marked 
by naturalism and delicacy; that of the 
second (1600-1450 B. C.) by precision 
and grandeur; in the third stage (1450 
1100 B. C.), with the decline of political 
power, due to foreign invasion, con- 
ventionalism and decadence set in. Crete 


*The dates given throughout are those of Mr. 
A. |. Evans 
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SNAKE GODDESS FROM KNOSSOS, 


FROM A PLASTER CAST. 
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no longer holds the leadership, and My- 
kenae and Tiryns now rise to power 

Most of the objects in the present ex- 
date from the height of Cretan 


Late Minoan landIl). They 


hibition 


power (1. é 


will, therefore, give us some conception 
of the art of this people in its fullest de- 
velopment. On comparing it with classi- 
cal Greek art of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B what strikes us at once ts 
the great buoyancy and _ naturalness, 
what we might almost call the ‘“‘modern”’ 
pirit of the work of these earlier artists 
It lacks indeed the severe dignity and 
erenity, and the finished perfection of the 
Pheidian and Praxitilean age; but on the 
other hand, there is a freshness and spon- 
taneity in this early work which make a 
trong appeal to our tmagination. A 


good example of such spirited work ts 
the relief on the little steatite vase from 
Hagia Iriada (fig. 7 Ihe subject rep- 
resented has been a matter of dispute. The 


Italian archaeologists, who discovered 
the vase, Interpret it as a procession of 
warriors; the English archaeologists as a 
procession of harvesters \t the head 
is a man clad in what looks like a wicker- 
work cuirass. He is followed by men 
bearing curious pronged objects, which 
may be either spears or winnowing forks, 
and carrying short knives or sickles in 
their girdles; on their thighs they wear 
pads (reaper’s pads ?). Half way in the 


procession Is a man singing and playing 


a sistrum of the simple early Egyptian 
form It is noticeable that he does not 
have the slender Cretan waist and may 
be of a different nationality, as also his 
three followers, who accompany his 
train inging with wide-open mouths 
lhe animation in the composition, the 
master expression of movement and 
life in the different figures, testify to the 
vouthful vigor of this early art 

One of the most interesting finds of Dr 
\. |. Evans at Knossos has been a col- 
lection of objects in falence or native por- 
celain which were discovered among the 
contents of a temple treasury Chief 
imong these are the nake goddess ig. 2 
al attendants or votaries The 

id weal high tiara and a dre 
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consisting of a richly embroidered jacket 


with a laced bodice, and a skirt with a 
double apron About her are coiled 
three snakes. The colors employed are 
white, purple, purplish brown, black and 
green. One of the votaries (the whole 


head is restored) wears a flounced skirt 
On the whole, when compared with later 
the are strikingly 
appearance and costume 
represent either 
the chief divin- 


classical art, figures 
modern in 
The snake-goddess may 
the great mother goddess, 
ity in Crete, in a chthonic aspect, as sug- 
gested by the snakes, or she may repre- 
sent an associated divinity with a shrine 
of her own within the larger sanctuary 
The other faience objects found with 
these figures are votive robes decorated 
with crocus flowers; votive girdles; vo- 
tive shields; flying fish and cockle shells; 
vases; and two of remarkable 
naturalism, one a group of a cow and calf, 
with her young 
familiar 


or 


reliefs 


and another of a goat 
The subjects of the 
enough from Egyptian, 
even classical Greek art; but never have 
they been treated with such freedom from 
conventionality and such close study of 
nature as by the Cretan artist. Among 
the vases are some which well illustrate 
the great delicacy and elegance both in 
shape and decoration which we find in 
the Cretan vases of the best period. Cups 
such that decorated with the 
like sprays (Fig. 3) or the one with 
exquisite rose-leaf decoration 
over part of the inner margin of the cup, 
remind us of the most delicate work pro- 
duced by the Japanese. 

Interesting examples of of 
the human figure are various fragments in 
painted duro from male figures 
Some of these have been shown to belong 


reliefs are 


Phoenician 


fern- 
the 
spreading 


as 


modelling 
ges SO 


together and represent perhaps one of 
the priest-kings of Knossos. The muscu- 
lar surfaces modelled with great 
skili and attention to 
the rendering of the veins, which some- 
times stand out with exaggerated realism 
Combined this study from 
nature it somewhat to find 
such conventional peculiarities as the nar- 
ngated thumb 


are 


special is given 


with direct 


Strange 
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Another example of the high level 
attained by the Cretans in plastic art 
is the “bull relief.” Several fragments 
were found which show that a group of 
two animals (or a man fighting with a 
bull ?) was represented. The most im- 
portant of these fragments is the head 
of a bull painted in reddish brown color 
with a white and blue patch on the nose. 
It is full of life and combines naturalism 
with imposing grandeur. The bull was a 
favorite subject for representation in 
Crete and the artist must have had much 
experience in its rendering. 

\nother interesting example of animal 
portraiture is a marble head of a lioness. 
[his was probably a spout of a fountain, 
as is shown by the round hole for a pipe 
on the neck and a small perforation at the 
mouth 

The strongly developed 
sense of the Cretan artist is seen not only 
in the shapes and ornaments of their 


decorative 


vases, as shown above, but also in some 
architectural friezes, of which our col- 
lection has two examples. The com- 


bination of elongated half rosettes and 
spirals in one case, and the deeply under 
cut rosettes in the other are very effective 

\ great feature of 
Knossos and Phaestos is the wall paint- 
only example of this pre- 
work in our collection 
is a scene from the Minoan circus. A 
girl toreador in a cowboy costume ts 
caught under the armpits by the horns 
of a charging bull, evidently about to be 
\ youth turning a somer- 
sault on the bull’s back, while a girl 
behind holds out both hands if to 
catch the flying figure. 

One of the greatest surprises that 
awaited the explorers in Crete was the 
discovery of a more or less developed 
system of writing. There appear to have 
been two different forms, an early picto- 
graphic form, which dates back to the 
third millennium B. C., and a later linear 
form, in use during the second millen- 
nium B.C. About 6000 tablets with this 
script have been found, but all efforts 
at their decipherment have as yet been 
We know, however, that 


the discoveries of 


The 
classical 


ings 


fresco 


tossed 1s 


as 


unsuccessful. 
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the system of writing was syllabic and 
perhaps partially alphabetic. It is thus 
on a distinctly higher level of develop- 
ment than the Egyptian hieroglyphs and 
the cuneiform script of contemporary 
Syria and Babylonia. A great majority 
of the inscribed tablets found in Crete 
seem to refer to accounts relating to the 


royal stores and arsenals. The numerals 


show a certain parallelism with the 
Egyptian. The straight lines stand for 
units, the horizontal lines for tens. The 


linear script remained partly pictographic. 
On one of the two tablets reproduced in 
our collection, two ox-heads are associated 
with a vase of the “Vapheio”’ type. 

Of unique interest is the throne from 
the throne-room of which 
we have a cast. The original is still in 
the position where it was found undis- 


Knossos, of 


turbed after having remained buried 
for more than three thousand years. 


[he shape and decoration of the throne 
are simple and dignified. 

In addition to this collection of re- 
productions we are fortunate enough to 
be able to exhibit some original vases and 
vase-fragments, and a few bronzes, which 
were found in the American excavations 
of Harriet Boyd Hawes at Gournia, Crete, 
and presented to the Museum by the 
American Exploration Society of Phila- 
delphia, through Mrs. Hawes. While 
the palaces of Knossos and Phaestos dis- 
play the splendor of the Minoan civiliza- 
tion, the simple, provincial town of 
Gournia gives us a vivid picture of the 
every-day life of the period. It is inter- 
esting to think that though the material 
needs of this little town were certainly 
simpler, some of the most artistic products 
of Cretan craftsmen have been found there. 
Unfortunately, owing to the very strict 
laws in force in Crete, excavators are 
allowed to export from the country only 
a very meagre, second-rate supply of their 
finds. All of the better specimens re- 
main in the Museum of Candia in Crete. 
Nevertheless, the present collection is of 
great interest. From the material placed 
at our disposal we have been able to re- 
construct a number of entire vases, and 
the collection of fragments is representa- 
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tive of most of the different periods of 


Cretan civilization from the early Minoan 


1] period (before 3000 B. C.) to the Late 
Minoan III period (1450-1100 B. C.) 
Of the three vases here illustrated the 
one with the long spout (fig. 4) is the 
oldest (Early Minoan 11) This mottled 


ware has been found in great quantities 
at Vasiliki, near Gournia. The black 
tints, which effectively bring out the deep 
red color of the clay, are probably due 
to the action of fire The elongated 
neck of the vase seems to be in imitation 
of a The long, pointed drinking- 
horn or filler (fig. 5) dates from the flour- 
ishing period of Gournia (Late Minoan I, 
1800 B. C.) Though in 
preservation and of a characteristic shape, 
this vase does not do justice to this highly 
artistic period, when delicacy and natural- 
ism are the striking notes in decoration 


bird 


1000 good 


These qualities are seen better in two 
or three other vases, which are, however, 
in a somewhat fragmentary state. The 


third vase (fig. 6) belongs to the period 


of decline (Late Minoan III. 1450-1100 
B. C.), when designs became stereotyped 
and conventional 
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Among the bronzes a double axe, 
which as is well known, was one of the 


IS 


chief religious emblems in Crete. Of 
great interest also is a fragmentary stone 
lamp. 

Besides this collection of antiquities 


from Gournia, the Museum owns a few 
other original works of prehistoric Greece. 
Among these are a beautiful gold-cup 
(fig. 1), two gold handles of a silver cup, 
and two engraved gems, all recent ac- 
quisitions. In the Cesnola_ collection 
there are a few “Mycenaean” vases from 
Cyprus, but they are of a late and de- 
cadent period, as are also two or three 
vases in the other collections. 

At the end of the month the 
collection of reproductions and originals 
from Crete, together with the 
type reproductions of ‘“ Mycenaean”’ 
jects now in Gallery 21 will be moved to 


abov e 


electro- 


ob- 


Room 20. The Museum will then have 
a permanent exhibition of prehistoric 
Greek art. Photographs of the chief 
sites of excavation will be placed on 
screens and every effort will be made 
to make the collection as representative 
as possible G. M.A. R 
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PHE COLLECTION OF LACE 

rHE PRESENT AND THE FUTURI 
Hk recent arrangement of the 
laces in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art aroused much in- 
terest in the subject, and at- 
tracted many valuable additions to the 


collection 

In the spring of 1906, the staff of the 
under the direction of Mme. 
Kubesek of Vienna, accomplished, in 
seven short weeks, a veritable tour de force 
in transferring the from the small 
room in which they had been exhibited for 
many years, to their present more com- 
modious, though still cramped, quarters 
in Galleries 33 and 34. This was rendered 
by the co-operation of several 
ladies, friends of the Museum, who did a 
great deal of preparatory work in the way 
of taking down, measuring and sorting the 


Museum, 


laces 


possible 


laces on exhibition as well as those which 
had accumulated in the store room. 

\s several criticisms of this re-arrange- 
ment have been made, it would perhaps 
be of interest to state more definitely what 
was then accomplished and what remains 
for future effort to extend and complete; 

the interest in this beautiful art in- 
creases daily and those who are forming 
collections elsewhere naturally turn to 
New York for initiative and knowledge 

[he intention of the re-arrangement was 
First: A very extended classi- 
fication of kind, period and country, 
pushed far by the variety of specimens 





for 


twofold 


already within the walls of the Museum, 
and Seconp: A symmetrical, decorative 
effect of line and color—neither trivial, 


nor too rigid to be in keeping with the 


grace and delicacy of those beautiful 
textiles 

This for 
narrow limits, therefore, in a measure post- 
poned the intended classification—that is 
to say, the one evident to a casual visitor 

the student who will follow the numbers 
and the dates of the labels as they are per- 
fected, can obtain a very clear general idea 
of the progress from the early sixteenth 
century linen-works, through the greater 


This will be easier when 


necessity contraction within 


ntricacv of lace 
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it is possible to publish even a slight pre- 


liminary catalogue. Thus Class |—Ner, 
and the sub-classes, Class I1I—DRAwN- 
worRK, Class I1|—CutTwork, and so on 


through the Venice Points, and the Points 
de France of the seventeenth century, the 
bobbin-laces of Flanders, to the decadence 
of our own times. 

rhe collection can illustrate this com- 
plex subject to quite a remarkable extent, 
but necessarily there are many blanks in 
the succession of kind and country, which 
the future will fill—but others are caused 
by the lack of space, as two hundred and 
sixty-two of the eight hundred and thirteen 
specimens are now laid away in the store- 
room. Had it been possible eighteen 
months ago to sketch into some eight or 
ten rooms the outline of what a collection 
might be in beauty and educational value, 
something very extended in the way of 
classification and easily apparent to all 
comers, might have been offered to the 
public 

“Mais cest le premier pas qui coute!” 
and not only one, but many very difficult 
steps were taken in the spring of 1906 

the women of New York themselves 
must appreciate what they so much need 

an unlimited number of models for 
imitation and inspiration, and obtain from 
public foresight, or private beneficence, 
the space wherein to show them. How 
often in Europe the influence of the Mu- 
seums is felt in the products of the coun- 
try! Linen-work and lace are but a part 
of the marvellous variety of textiles 
embroidery, the weaving of stuffs of all 
kinds, costumes, and the pictures of cos- 
tumes (of so much historical as well 
technical interest) which one finds in the 
museums of Germany, and in the long gal- 
lery across the Arno, connecting the Pitti 
and the Uffizi in Florence. These por- 
traits are often marked “‘ignoto”’ (un- 
known) and as painting would not be 
placed with the masterpieces of art, but 
they are invaluable in the history of tex- 


as 


tiles, and of decoration. 

Where do the modistes and the great 
couturiers of Paris pass a part of the mid- 
winter months of “‘la '? In 
the Louvre and the Bibliothéque Nation- 


morte saison’ 
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ale. Foreigners spend Sunday drawing in 
our own Museum, as in their native land 


Perhaps we can learn from them to use 


more fully what we even now possess 

Gifts and loans will certainly continue 
to pour in upon the collection of Lace 
the variety cannot be too great Certain 
countries are almost blanks in the col- 
lection. England is slightly represented, 
Norway not at all, unless in modern work 
Will not some of the Swedes who latels 
greeted their Prince on his arrival in their 
adopted country, try to fill out the re- 
cent generous gift of specimens of modern 
Swedish lace, with some pieces of older 
date? From Russia, south to Austria, and 
the Balkan States, Eastern Europe has 
much vacant space—and in our own hem- 
isphere, while Mexico shows a few loaned 
specimens of drawnwork, the same Span- 
ish influence in the southern continent 
must still be sought 

And the time presses! Yearly it is more 
difficult to find what is worth space on the 
walls of the Museum. 

MARGARET 

Paris, Sept., 1907 


TAYLOR JOHNSTON. 


CHANGES IN THE GALLERIES 
EVERAL paintings formerly in 
Galleries 12 and 25 have been 
temporarily withdrawn, among 
them, Maximilian receiving a Ve- 
netian Embassy, by Becker. Hannah, by 
George Fuller, lent by Mr. F. H. Lovell, 
Washington and Jefferson, by Homer 
Martin, and two portraits by Elliott, 
which were formerly in Gallery 13, have 
been placed on the north wall of Gallery 
12, while on the east wall will be found 
War E pisodes, by T. W. Wood, Holstein 
Bull, by Carleton Wiggins, Venice, by 
Colman, landscapes by Cropsey and 
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Kensett and Highbridge, by Ranger, 
Strange Seas, by Maynard and a land- 
scape by Durand have been rehung on 
the east wall of the same gallerv in bet- 
ter positions than was possible before. 


Six descriptive panels recently placed 
on exhibition in the Room Gal- 
lery 33, will be found helpful to students 
desiring a better knowledge of hand- 
made lace. Theseshowa pricking pattern 
such as was used in making Binche lace 
of the period of Louis XV, with a piece 
of the finished lace; needlepoint and bob- 
bin lace placed side by side for comparison, 
and an example of gros point de V enise 
with a piece of the bobbin tape and 
needlepoint lace made in imitation of 
the Venetian needlepoint. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the panels are those 
containing enlarged stitches made in 
twine, illustrating the technique of needle- 
point and bobbin lace.* By this means 
the intricate course of the thread can 
be easily followed and one is thus enabled 
to become familiar with the characteris- 
tics of the different varieties. 

With the growth of the collection it has 
been found necessary to make some 
slight changes in the arrangement. The 
Venetian points presented by Mrs. Julian 
James of Washington, have been placed 
in a separate case, and several of the im- 
portant pieces presented by Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Cary now occupy wall cases which 
display them to better advantage. The 
photographs have been grouped at each 
end of the Gallery, and it is hoped that 
may some day be replaced by 
paintings illustrating the lace and cos- 
tumes of the seventeenth century, which 
would add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the exhibition. 


I ace 


these 


*These stitches are duplicates of those exhib- 
ited in the Science and Art Museum, Dublin 
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NEW ACCESSIONS IN THE CLAS- 
SICAL DEPARTMENT 
iI IHE DISKOS-THROWER 





THE 


STATUETTE 


HEAD OF 


MONG the bronzes in the recent 
accessions to the collection of 

Greek and Roman art the statu- 

ette of the Diskos-thrower de- 

serves the first place. The figure itself, 
excluding the modern base and the dis- 
kos in the upraised left hand, measures a 
trifle over nine inches (23 cm.) in height; 
it is cast solid, and its present color is a 
very dark myrtle green, quite lustrous in 
the parts which have not been affected by 
Its provenance has not yet been 
ascertained. When acquired by the Mu- 
seum certain portions of the surface 
were coated with a crusty patina, which 
was removed by Mr. Alfred André of 
with his usual skill, that no 
of the modelling are now ob- 
scured he left foot and the greater 
part of the right arm are missing, but for- 
tunately these are not essential in show- 
ing the movement of the figure. From 
the analogy of a design on an unpublished 
red-figured vase of about the same period, 


corrosion. 


Paris, so 


details 
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Museum at Oxford, 
disk-thrower in 
may infer that 
held downward, 


the Ashmolean 
which shows a young 
a similar attitude, we 
the missing arm was 
somewhat bent at the elbow, with 
the hand extended. The significance 
of the pose, and the archaeological im- 
portance of the statuette, will be dis- 
cussed later, but for the moment let us 
consider what it will offer to the average 
student of art—to the one, that is, whose 
eye is trained to an appreciation of beauty 
in various forms, but with no specific 
interest in Greek sculpture, or knowledge 
of the processes by which it rose from 
its early crudities to perfection. 

He will see, first of all, the splendidly 
shaped figure of a youth, every part of 
whose body is developed with that har- 
mony of relation to every other part 
which Greek sculpture has taught us to 
have been the ideal of Greek athletic 
training. If he looks at the figure from 
the front the proportions appear slender, 
owing to the relatively small size of the 
head and the length of the legs, yet when 
he comes to examine it in detail he will 
find that the shoulders are massive, and 
that the neck, arms, and calves are unus- 
ually large. Seen from front or behind 
the thighs are slender, but in profile they 
are of unusual size. All these de- 
partures from the customary proportions 
of the statues of Greek athletes are evi- 
dently intentional, and give an added 
impression of strength and sturdiness to 
the figure as a whole. 

Examined from different points of view, 
it will be found equally good, equally in- 
teresting, from all sides. The manner in 
which the toes clutch the ground shows 
that the attitude is not one of repose, but 
the beginning of or preparation for intense 
action; yet everywhere the line of equi- 
librium falls vertically through the centre 
of the figure, giving it a perfect sense 
of poise, and from every point of view 
the outlines make a beautiful succes- 
sion of subtle curves, from head to foot. 
The modeling, like the pose, seems ex- 
tremely simple, yet were an artist to 
try to draw or model the figure he would 
probably find this simplicity one of its 


in 


too 
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most elusive qualities; for it is the sim- 
plicity of a master, most exacting to 
the copyist, as the slightest departure 
from its lines in any detail would result 
in a distorted effect of the whole The 
rendering of the body will therefore be 
recognized as masterly judged by any 


standard, but certain shortcomings can 
readily be detected which appear in- 
consistent with the general perfection 


of the modeling, and which will no doubt 
be perplexing to those who are not fa- 
miliar with the history of Greek sculpture 
[he front of the torso, for example, ts 
somewhat flat and hard in comparison 
with the rest of the figure, and the hips 
are a trifle too narrow in proportion to 
the shoulders; but the greatest discrep- 
ancy is that between the figure itself and 
the head Though in its general out- 
lines the latter is well shaped, in details 
it shows certain peculiarities which sug- 
gest a distinctly 
of art than the body 
cidedly archaic in form, and are placed 
too high on the head. The hair, instead 
of being treated with the freedom which 
a study of the body would lead us to ex- 
a close-fitting 


more primitive Stage 


The ears are de- 


pect, is a solid mass, like 
cap, and the individual hairs or locks are 
not even indicated by incised lines. This 
method of treatment not unusual in 
marble heads of the period, where it ts 
explained by the assumption that the 
sculptor left the details to be finished 
by the painter. No such explanation ts 
possible here, however, and the omission 
is difficult to account for, though it was 
evidently intentional, as there is no trace 


of incised lines on any part of the skull 


1s 


rhe eyes, with their heavy, strongly de- 
fined lids, also suggest a more primitive 
art, and the chin appears unnaturally 


long in relation to the rest of the face. 

Now these shortcomings are not 
cidental; they are well recognized char- 
acteristics which will give this statuette 
especial importance to students of Greek 
since they prove it to be a work of 
known the “period of tran- 
sition,’’ one of the most interesting per- 
iods in the history of Greek sculpture 
At that time the sculptors, like the rest 


ac- 


art 
what 


1S as 
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f the race, were into the 
consciousness of their power, of the truth 
of the ideals which they had held from 
the beginning; they were making the 
final struggles to free themselves from 
the restraints of archaism, and to carry 
their ideals a perfect expression 
lhis period began with the first years of 
the fifth century B. C., and the sculptors, 
like the people about them, probably 
gained their greatest impetus from the 
battle of Marathon (490 B. C.), when 
Greece received the first unmistakable 
proof that her civilization was superior 
to that of the Orient. The develop- 
ment of sculpture in the that 
followed was astonishingly rapid. We 
can follow, almost from year to year, 
the movement by which one archaic 
trait after another disappeared, until 
at the end of the next generation abso- 
lute freedom had been attained 

Che surviving works of the earlier half of 
this period of transition are extremely rare 
Even the famous p of the [Iyran- 
nicides in Naples, which is one of the 
principal sources of our knowledge of its 
characteristics, is but a Roman copy; and 
therefore any addition to our of 
material illustrating it is of exceptional 
value, especially when, like our statuette, 
this addition is unquestionably the original 
work of a master hand. The characteris- 
tics which have been described above show 
that the date of the statuette cannot be 
far from the year 480, but the school in 
which it originated ts less easy to determine 
\t that time the sculptors of Athens were 
starting out in a new direction During 
the second half of the sixth century they 
had been entirely influenced by the sculp- 
tors of the lonic schools, whose predilec tion 
was for rich and flowing draperies and 
elaboration of details. During the latter 
part of the same period, 
group of sculptors in the Peloponnesos, 
notably at Argos, had been developing 
an art with sterner, 
in which the representation of the nude 
male figure was the most attractive prob- 


just 


coming 


to 


years 


grou 


STOCK 


however, a 


more severe ideals, 


lem. At about the beginning of the fifth 
century, the Athenians began to learn 
from them also. The tradition that 








STATUETTE OF A DISKOS-THROWER 
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Hageladas, the master of the school of 
Argos, was the teacher of Pheidias and 
Myron is an illustration of the influence 
which that school had upon the Attic. 
The sculptors of Athens were quick to 
assimilate what they learned from this 
new source, and began to modify their 
older forms and aspirations accordingly. 

In his Sculpture attique avant Phidias, 
(pp. 353-386) M. Henri Lechat makes 
a most suggestive analysis of the char- 
acteristics which show the influence of 
Doric sculpture at this period upon that 
of Athens, and lays due stress upon two 
peculiarities which are to be noticed in 
our statuette One of these the 
strongly marked eyelids alluded to above, 
with the sinking of the eyeball between 
them, in contrast to the thin lids and the 
projecting eves of earlier Attic works; 
and the other is the shape of the mouth, 
which though still somewhat archaic, 
has lost the archaic smile, and has the 
corners turned down even more than 
would be natural. “In designing the 
mouth, as well as the eye, he (the sculp- 
tor) has gone a little beyond his aim, 
and has imposed upon himself for the 
future the necessity of taking no step 
backward.” As M. Lechat the 
adoption of Doric principles by Attic 
sculptors makes it difficult to distinguish 
the work of one from the other at that 
precise period, especially with the very 
material of the former which has 
yet been brought to light. In our 
statuette may regard as Doric the 
features just noted, and possibly also the 
massive character of the shoulders and 
the large size of the leg muscles, which 
may have been, though we do not know, 
a characteristic of the school of Argos 
under Hageladas that survived in the 
athletic figures of Polykleitos, where it 
is quite marked. On the other hand 
the treatment of the face finds sufficient 
analogies in the sculptures of Athens; 
the general sense of vitality and anima- 
tion in the figure are distinctly Attic, 
and the statue which it most resembles in 
its general characteristics, the Harmo- 
dios of the Tyrannicides, is an Athenian 
work, so that the probability seems to be 


1s 


says, 


scanty 


we 


ART 


in favor of an Attic origin for the statu- 
ette. 

lo explain the action which the artist 
intended to represent, a word about 
the game of diskos-throwing will be neces- 
sary. This, which was one of the most popu- 
lar of the Greek athletic sports, consisted in 
throwing a disk the greatest possible dis- 
tance in a given direction, the distance 
being measured to the point where the 
disk first touched the ground. The 
diskos was usually if not always of metal, 
sometimes slightly lenticular in shape, 
but more frequently, if we may judge 
from the representations of it, perfectly 
flat, as we see it here. Its size appears 
to have varied considerably, but what 
the regulations were governing this vari- 
ance we not know. As in modern 
base-ball pitching, everything depended 
upon the manner of the throw. For this 
two requisites were of prime necessity, 
first that every muscle of the body should 
be in a perfect state of development, 
combining strength with agility, and 
second that the swing of the body should 
be such as to give the utmost possible 
impetus when the diskos was released, 
for the body was made to act like a 
spring-gun. 

Greek art has left us an abundance of 
illustrations of this swing, in sculpture and 
in vase-paintings, representing it in differ- 
ent stages. Attempts to interpret all these 
as different stages of one and the same 
throw have resulted in confusion, but 
Mr. E. Norman Gardiner has recently 
published an essay, in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies (Vol. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 
| ff.), which has done much to clarify 
the subject. Among other things he shows 
convincingly that different athletes must 
have had different methods Of starting the 
throw, though it may be said that in one 
point they seem to have agreed, namely, 
that in the swing the arc followed was al- 
ways nearly vertical, instead of the hori- 
zontal arc which has been adopted by mod- 
ern athletes in the revival of the game. He 
finds it possible to differentiate the extant 
representations into three distinct me- 
thods throwing. In the first the 
athlete started in the position of the 


do 


of 
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tatue known as the Standing Disko- 
Vatican, the right foot for- 
ground, and 


length 


bol in the 


ward, the toes clutching the 


the diskos held down at arm's 
in the left hand. From this position it 
was carried sharply forward to about the 


level of the shoulder, where it was passed 


to the right hand, and then the thrower 
wung back to the position of Myron’s 
Diskobolos, from which the swing for- 
ward and the throw-off were made with a 
igorous advance movement of the left 
foot In the second method the start 
“ made with the diskos ‘‘in both hands 

low down, and with the arms close to 
the body From this position it could 
be swung up with both hands to a level 
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In this type the left leg 
The third method 


with the head 
is already advanced 
which has the chief interest in our present 
study, began with the athlete holding the 
the shoulder in the left 
bent, the right 


ground 


diskos above 
hand, the arm sharply 
foot forward and clutching the 
as in the first. He then pushed it high 
above his head, there passed it to the 
right hand, and then followed the swing 
back into the position of Mvyron’s Disko- 
bolos, the rest of the throw being as 


above described This gives us the ex- 
planation of our figure 
athlete just starting to throw the 
in the third of the methods described by 


Gardiner E.R 


It represents an 
diskos 

















RTRAIT OF MISS MARY STORER BY JOHN SINGLI 


PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 


th 
ait 


picture Is 


pical of the artist 
work in the earliest period of his career 

ortrait of Mi Mary when, in common with many of his older 
purchased lohn Su colleague he made constant use of the 
is represented f the medium of paste [he portrait is signed 
P ern ; \ 1 dated 1765, which was t twentiet! 

al l ' Ww T I 


TON COPLI 
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cording to the traditions of his first 
teacher, Peter Pelham, of Boston, es- 
teemed as a portrait-painter and engraver 


Pelham married Mrs. Copley, our artist's 
mother, in 1747, ten years after that lady's 
in this country from Limerick, 
Ireland, when the young artist was ten 
years old. The instruction which Copley 
received from his step-father, to which, 
of course, were added the promptings 
of his own genius, was his chief training 
at the time, for while there were other 
painters of local repute in Boston—Smi- 
bert, Greenwood and Blackburn among 
them, none of them were qualfied to 
teach the young man anything, although 


arrival 


he was, no doubt, unconsciously influ- 
enced by their pictures to some extent. 
Copley is said to have considered this 


early period his best period in _ portrait- 
ure. Our painting was finished one year 
before the famous Boy with the Flying 
Squirrel was sent, without name or ad- 
dress, to Benjamin West, member of the 
Society of Incorporated Artists, with the 
request that he use his influence to have 
it placed on exhibition in London. This 
was ultimately done, it will be remembered, 
since the story is a familiar one, although 
it was contrary to the rules of the Society 
to exhibit works by any but mem- 
bers 

With regard to Copley’s portraits of 
women, his biographer, Martha Babcock 
Amory, says 

“He had theories and principles about 
female attire that were carried out with 
a scrupulous elaboration, whose effect 
heightened the charm of the picture. 
The rose, the jewel in the hair, the string 
of pearls about the throat, were no ac- 
cidental arrangement, but according to 
principles of taste which he thoroughly 
understood. The hair, ornamented in 
harmony with the full dress of the period; 
the fall of lace, shading the roundness 
and curve of the arm, were perhaps un- 
important details in themselves, but con- 
ducing by their nice adjustment to the 
harmonious effect of the composition. 
Added to these, he delighted to place his 
subject among kindred scenes; sometimes 
we catch a glimpse, in the distance, of 
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garden or mansion; or at others of the 
fountain and the the squirrel, 
that favorite of his brush, the bird and 
the spaniel—all treated with equal grace 
and felicity.” 

[he Museum is fortunate in securing 
this example of Copley’s work. It 
thoroughly representative and is in very 
good condition. The darkening and yel- 
lowing to which oil paintings are subject 
does not occur in a pastel; so that this 
picture, no matter how many more im- 
portant Copleys may be acquired, will 
retain its importance, since it gives us an 
opportunity to study the artist’s use of 


grove, 


Is 


color 

The frame, one of the so-called “ Paul 
Revere’ frames, contemporaneous 
with the picture and is itself attractive 
in its quaintness. 


1s 


AN ACQUISITION EARLY BRONZE 
ARMoR.—The Museum has recently 
quired by purchase a small but valuable 
gathering of early bronze armor; in all 
SIX pleces—five casques and a corselet. 
[he most important of these is a richly 
decorated casque with triangular crest, 
dating not later than the eleventh century 
B. C., which was excavated in Capua. 
This is one of the best of its kind and 
has already been pictured and described 
(von Duhn, Annali dell’ Inst., 1883, p. 
188, pl. N). This type of casque is one 
of the rarest and most decorative of early 
head-pieces; it is referred to as “Celtic,” but 
it typifies the later bronze age of the epoch 
known most satisfactorily from the con- 
tents of graves in the region of Hallstatt. 
The present form of head-piece, more- 
over, best known from the find at 
Falaise in Normandy in 1832, when no 
less than nine specimens were unearthed 
single These, however, 
simple form and lacked the 
elaborate embossed decoration of the 
present Italian specimen. The curious 
rods which are attached at the base of the 
transverse crest were fashioned for the 
support of some good sized ornament, 
probably in the shape of the wings of 
birds. 

The 


OF 


ac- 


1s 


from a 
were of 


spot. 


corselet, excavated at Campo- 
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basso, is typically Greek in form; it is 
of excellent quality and its modeling of 
the naked chest 1s worthy of the best 
Greek, fifth century work- 
From the same locality and 
only slightly later date, 
is the casque with embossed ornament 
and heavy lateral buttons; it was evi- 
dently worn by an Italiote chief of high 
rank, shows a golden 


period ol 
manship 
of the same, or 


since it traces of 
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It resembles closely 


about 1880 at 


crown. 
discovered 


wreath or 

a specimen 

Olympia. 
lhe remaining casques are from south- 


ern Italy and Sicily. Two of these are 
Roman of the second or third century, 
B. ¢ and the last, Sicilian, which al- 


though simple, is of the rare conical 
shape characteristic of an earlier period 

probably the fourth century, B. C. 
B. D. 





NOTES 


OrPORATION MEETING.— The an- 
nual meeting of the Benefac- 
tors, Fellows in Perpetuity and 
Fellows for Life, who consti- 

tute the members of the Corporation of 

the Museum, will be held in the Board 

Room, on Monday, the seventeenth of Feb- 

ruary, at three o'clock P. M. 

\ report will be presented by the Trus- 
tees of their transactions during the pre- 


ceding year 


ATTENDANCE.—TIhe number of visitors 
at the Museum in December was unusually 
large, as the following table will show 
The increase over the same month of 
last year Was 13,930. 

lhe total attendance for 1907 reached 
the highest figure of any year in the his- 
tory of the Museum, except 1903 when 


the Fifth Avenue Wing was opened to the 
public. Then the number was 802,900, 
while last year it was 800,763. 

December 1907 
17 Free days 27,588 


December 1906 
17 Free days. 23,826 


9 Evenings 792 4£Evenings 719 
5 Sundays. .21,845 5 Sundays 32,115 
g Pay days. ..2,533 9 Paydays 2,524 
49,016 62,940 

THe LiprAry.—One hundred and eleven 


books were added to the Library during 
December. Of these 10 were gifts. 
The readers numbered one hundred and 


ninety-five. 


He BULLETIN is indebted to Mr. W. C. 
Ward for permission to print his admir- 
able photograph of Mr. Saint-Gaudens. 








COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


DECEMBER 20, 


CLASS 
Antiquities se eeeeee 


Arms and Armor. 


CERAMICS, 


Corms anp MEeDALs 


(Floor II, Room 23) 


(Floor II, Room 23) 


Tue Lisrary—Booxs 


Tue Lisrary—MSS 


METALWORK 


(Floor II, Room 25 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 


OBJECT 
Three small gold objects, Egyptian. 


TOne bronze cuirass, Greek, fifth cen- 
tury B. C.; one bronze casque, Ro- 
man, fifth or fourth century B. C.; 
one bronze conical shaped casque, 
early Italiote, fifth century B. C.; 
one bronze casque from Capua, 
sixth century B. C.; two bronze 
casques, Roman, third or second 

century B. C. 

process of 


tFive examples showing 


Deruta (?) (or Majolica) tile-work . 
Eleven silver, bronze and copper med 
als from various countries. 


Bronze medal, Universal Exposition, 
St. Louis, 1904, by A. A. Weinman 


{Bronze portrait medallion of Wash- 
ington Irving, by H. K. Bush-Brown 


Leandre; one draw- 
Stein- 


+Drawing, by C. 
ing, Les Misereaux, by 


lin 


Mrs. George A. Hearn’s collection ot 
Watches. New York, 1907. 


Catalogue of the Kann collection, 4 
vols. Paris, 1907 


Comparative Art Philadelphia, 1906 
National Manuscripts of Ireland, vols. 

1,2and 3. Southampton and Lon- 
don, 1874-15879 : 


North Carolina Geological and Econo- 
mic Survey 
History of Gems. Raleigh, 1907. 


*Letter from Benjamin West to J. R. 


Murray, dated London, April 16, 


1804 


*Letter from Sir Martin Archer Shee to 


4. E. Robertson, dated London, 
May 6, 1818 

fEnameled silver portfolio cover, 
modern. . 

Metal leg-of-mutton holder, nine- 


teenth century. 
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1907 TO JANUARY 20, 1908 


SOURCE 


Gift of Mr. James Douglas. 


Pure hase. 


Gift of Gardner Teall. 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. 


Wait. 


Gift of Mr. Clarence Hoblitzelle. 


Gift of the Saint Nicholas Society. 


Gift of Mr. Albert Gallatin. 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. George A 


Hearn. 
Gift of Messrs. Duveen Bros. 


Gift of Mrs. Edwin Swift Balch. 


Gift of Mr. John D. Crimmins. 


Gift of Mr. George F. Kunz. 


Gift of Mr. George F. Kunz. 


Gift of Mr. John D. Crimmins. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. 
Wait. 


Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 3). 








Puorocrapns, Erc. 


OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
OBJECT SOURCE 


+Chief’s knife and axe, African, nine- 
teenth century ... Purchase. 


}Portrait of Miss Mary Storer, by John 
S. Copley, 1766. Purchase. 


+Courtyard of a Blacksmith’s Shop, by 
Gerard Terburg Purchase. 


*Ninety-two lantern slides of various 
objects in this Museum Gift of Mr. Roger E. Fry. 


*Twenty-eight lantern slides of various 


objects in foreign Museums Gift of Mr. Roger E. Fry 
+Terra-cotta model of a fountain, by 
Giovanni da Bologna Gift of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 


Iwo sundials, English, seventeenth cen- 
tury Purchase 


+Piece of Bokhara embroidery, eight- 
eenth century Purchase. 


+Piece of Rhodian embroidery, eight- 
eenth century Purchase. 


LIST OF LOANS 


DECEMBER 20, 1907 TO JANUARY 20, 1908 


(Floor II, Room q) 


OBJECT SOURCE 


Co!llection of one hundred and forty- 


three pieces of Japanese arms and 


armor. . Lent by Prof. Bashford Dean 
Dish and bowl, Gubbio, early six- 
teenth century. Lent by Mr. V. Everit Macy. 
* Not yet placed on exhibition +Recent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 3) E- 
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Entered as second-class matter, March 23, 1907, at 
the post office at New York, N. Y., under Act of Con- 
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to the Museum. 
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Henry W. Kent, Assistant Secretary, at the Museum. 
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The Metropolitan Museum was incorporated April 
13, 1870, “for the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing in said city a Museum and library of arts, and the 
application of arts to manufactures and practical life, 
of advancing the general knowledge of kindred sub- 
jects, and, to that end, of furnishing popular instruction 
and recreation.” 
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MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, who contribute or devise ... $50,000 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, who contri- 
re fT eee ecnentodsws §,000 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE, who contribute 1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, who pay an an- 
Be EE re 1co 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS, who pay an an- 
nual contribution of......... - 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, who pay an annual 
SE ic paint kasadedabes states 10 
Paiviteces.—All classes of members are entitled to 
the following privileges: 
A ticket admitting the member and his family, and 
his non-resident friends, on Mondays and Fridays. 
Ten complimentary tickets a year for distribution, 
each of which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
These tickets must bear the signature of the 


te 
“vn 


or Friday. 
member. 

An invitation to any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museum, to which all classes of mem- 
bers are invited. 

A ticket, upon request, to any lecture given by the 
Trustees at the Museum. 

The Bulletin and a copy of the Annual Report. 

A set, upon request at the Museum, of all hand- 
books published by the Museum for general distribution. 

In addition to the privileges to which all classes of 


members are entitled, Sustaining and Fellowship mem- 
bers have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum and to the lectures accorded to Annual 
Members; their families are included in the invitation 
to any general reception, and whenever their subscrip- 
tion in the aggregate amounts to $1,000 they shall be 
entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become 
members of the Corporation. For further particulars 
see special leaflet. 
ADMISSION 

Howrs or Oreninc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A. M. (Sunday from 1 Pp. M.) to 5 Pp. M. and on 
Saturday until 10 Pp. M. 

Pay Days.—On Mondays and Fridays from 10 a.m. 
to § Pp. M. an admission fee of 25 cents is charged to all 
except members and copyists. 

Cuitpren.—Children under seven years of age are 
not admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Priviteces.—Members are admitted on pay days on 
presentation of their membership tickets. Persons hold- 
ing members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
free admittance on a pay day. 

Teachers of the public schools, endorsed by their 
Principals, receive from the Secretary, on application, 
tickets admitting them, with six pupils apiece, on pay 
days. Teachers in Art and other schools receive similar 
tickets on application to the Assistant Secretary. 

Coryinc.—Requests for permits to copy and to pho- 
tograph in the Museum should be addressed to the As- 
sistant Secretary. No permits are necessary for sketch- 
ing and for the use of hand cameras. Permits are 
issued for all days except Saturday, Sunday and legal 


holidays. For further information see special leaflet. 


THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The circular of information gives an Index to the 
collections which will be found useful for those desiring 
to find a special class of objects. It can be purchased 
at the entrances. 

THE LIBRARY 

The Library, entered from Gallery 15, containing up- 
ward of 12,000 volumes, chiefly on Art and Archzology, 
is open daily, except Sundays, and is accessible to stu- 
dents and others. 

Puotocrarus.—A collection of photographs of musi- 
cal instruments, ancient and modern sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting and the industrial arts will be found 
here. The Edward D. Adams collection of photographs 
of architecture and sculpture of the Renaissance will 
be found in Room 32. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The publications of the Museum, now in print, 
number twenty-three. These are for sale at the en- 
trance to the Museum, and at the head of the main 
staircase. As to prices and the supply to Members, 
see special leaflet. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 

Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, in- 
cluding application for photographs of objects not kept 
in stock, may be addressed to the Assistant Secretary 
Photographs by Pach Bros., the Detroit Publishing 
Co., The Elson Company and Braun, Clément & Co., 
of Paris are also on sale. See special leaflet. 


RESTAURANT 
A restaurant is located in the basement on the North 
side of the main building. Meals are served a /a carte 


10 a.M.to 5 p.M.and table dhote from 12 M. to 4 P.M 


